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THE SLOYD SYSTEM OF MANUAL TRAINING 
AS USED IN THE GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 
PERKINS INSTITUTION 


Manual Training is a word of wide meaning, as it may stand 
for any educational system where the hands are employed as 
agents for the development of the brain. It does not attempt to 
teach trades, but aims to instruct in the principles underlying, 
and at the foundation of, all trades. It is educational in its pur- 
pose and teaches all kinds of constructive occupations. It not 
only has utilitarian value, but it also leads to high ideals and skill. 
Its watchword is progress. 

A sharp distinction should be drawn between manual 
training and industrial work. Industrial work is not progres- 
sive,— not educational. It is devoted to industrial pursuits and 
interests, especially as a means of earning a livelihood; so that 
a person as early in life as possible can become a producer, rather 
than a consumer. The same task can be done over and over 
again. No time, thought, or energy must be given to learning 
new things. Making brooms, mops, and other articles is hand 
work,—mere manual work,—for the muscles of the hands, but it 
is not manual training; it is not progressive, rising to higher 
skill. The early training of the hand is necessary for the attain- 
ment of any degree of skill, for any kind of the later industrial 
work, and is much needed in the education of our pupils, for a 
large number of them will doubtless earn their livings by indus- 
tries of many kinds, for which their skill of hand has prepared 
them. This skill is most easily gained through a well-arranged 
system of manual training. The Swedish Sloyd System is the 
best devised for this purpose,— practical, progressive, adaptable 
to all kinds of materials, aiming at general rather than special 
skill. The Century dictionary gives us the definition of the 
word, sloyd, or sloid, as, “ Skill, dexterity, manufacturing, wood 
carving. A system of manual training which originated in 
Sweden. It is not confined to wood work, as is frequently sup- 
posed, though that is the branch most commonly taught, but it 
is work with the hands and with simple tools.” The word is 
allied to the English word sleight, as seen in the phrase, sleight 
of hand. The nearest equivalent in English of the Swedish word 
sloyd is handcraft, or mechanical training for the hands under- 
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taken voluntarily for the satisfaction of acquiring manual skill 
in general, as distinguished from hand work of limited appli- 
cation, pursued of necessity from day to day. As cultivated in 
Sweden, sloyd involves, as indicated above, all kinds of manual 
training; it is applicable to highly finished productions in leather, 
metal, and various other materials, and is especially desirable 
for educational purposes. 

All the work is invaluable as a means of intellectual develop-_ 
ment, of self-expression, and of keeping the child in touch with 
life. Each step of the way is a lesson, a means to. an end, a 
finished article to be used, both worth while and attractive. ‘We 
learn by doing” is a hoary but excellent maxim. The leading 
question of educational sloyd teaching is not,—‘‘ How much?” 
nor ‘How many?”. It is—‘‘ How well?”. We all know that it 
is possible to use our hands on exercises in which the brain is 
not active. The action has become reflex. Under such condi- 
tions, we might well look upon the worker as an automatic 
machine. The work executed gives him certain physical results, 
but no mental training. This is a condition a well-arranged 
series of manual training models should never permit. The 
training of the hand when done in connection with mental 
training is education to a high degree. The value of a series of 
these models depends on the character and on the progression of 
the exercises. They must be understood by the pupil, and suited 
to her needs in the strength and ability they require, and the con- 
struction and progression arranged accordingly, gradually 
working through successive steps. ‘This brings about general 
development and trains -to neatness. It should be carefully 
determined how long. a certain exercise is practical: the same 
lesson may be repeated if necessary, without discouraging the 
pupil, by making a different article, requiring the same exercise, 
which is more easily understood and more easily executed, thus 
forming a starting point. At all times and particularly in the 
beginning, the work must be careful and painstaking. Another - 
matter of great importance is the power of the exercise to 
awaken and keep alive the interest of the pupil in the work. A 
small beginning with a steady increase, never too absorbing, yet 
never too easy to hinder progress, is the best of all stimulants to 
mental power. Cheerfulness grows out of the fact of learning, 
and this helps both pupil and teacher. The interest of the pupil. 
in the work is the foundation of success in manual training, as 
in other branches of work, and if the plan does not arouse such 
interest, manual training has not fulfilled its purpose. We must 
choose articles that appeal to the pupil as valuable in and of 
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themselves, and in which she sees a reward for her persevering 
and painstaking work. 

In all our manual training work, the principles of sloyd are 
followed. The system was introduced into the school by Miss 
Molander of Finland in 1894. Her articles and models needed to 
be Americanized somewhat, as many were suited to the needs 
and styles of her country, but not to ours, but we have been care- 
ful to keep the same construction and progression in the work. 
In 1896, Miss Hanngren from Lexsand, Sweden, came to the 
school to teach wood sloyd, and the progressive system in sewing. 
While here, she introduced the American system of drafting now 
employed. She wrote a book of patterns and directions which 
was printed in braille for our pupils. Her system and chart are 
still in use for our work in drafting, but the patterns have to be 
changed each year to suit the prevailing fashions. 

The sewing course is begun in the Lower School, in the 
fifth or sixth grade. To teach blind children to sew well, the 
beginning must be carefully made in accurately graded steps. 
Strips of felt are punched with round holes in lines; germantown 
wool is used for thread, and a much exaggerated but correct 
stitch is made. These strips are used in teaching running stitch, 
backstitch, overhanding, and hemming. The next step is the 
substitution of coarse burlap canvas for the felt, on which the 
same stitches are made smaller with finer germantown for 
thread. This exercise also teaches to make the stitches in a 
straight line. The labor results in a mat,— a definite article to 
be used. In this lesson we also introduce the thimble and its 
uses. Now the pupil is promoted to cloth, with real thread and 
a calyx-eyed needle. This needle was not made for blind persons, 
but we find it very convenient and useful. It is in the market 
for every one to buy and use. This carries the pupil through 
the Lower School (sixth grade) in her sewing; she is also con- 
tinuing her knitting, begun in the kindergarten. Here, too, she 
has enjoyed wood sloyd, which is of great value to her, as well 
as a pleasure. She now comes to the Upper School, and without 
any interruption in the gradation and progression of her work, 
she takes the next step in her course. 

The handicraft of sewing is not carried on differently here 
from a course of the same kind in the public schools. Many 
small and useful articles continue to be made while the different 
stitches are being used and applied properly. The pupil is pro- 
moted to finer and finer material so gradually that in many in- 
stances she is scarcely conscious of the change. <A different 
article is made at each step of the way and each one is a little 
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more difficult than the previous one, and a little more intricate 
to put together. This advancement interests her and the desire 
for promotion from step to step influences speed. Patching is 
taught during the second year in the Upper School: an oblong 
piece of cloth neatly hemmed is used,— another lesson in turning 
neat corners,— a tear is made in the center, and then mended. 
For the lessons in darning, we use the ‘‘ Queen stocking darner ”’ 
which can be found at all department stores. The steel rim 
holds the stocking in place, and leaves the fingers free to handle 
the work. The lesson is taught on the stocking, and only prac- 
tice makes perfect. We have tried the canvas darning mat that 
was planned for this course in sewing, but in our opinion it did 
not convey the idea to the pupil as well, and was fussy and dis- 
couraging to her. We have also used as an experiment the 
A. B. C. loom, which teaches the weaving of the threads, over 
and under. This loom, as it is called, is simply a piece of heavy 
pasteboard, on which notches are made at the top and bottom. 
The upright threads or warp are wound around it, and with a 
large needle and soft cord, the cross threads, or woof, are woven 
in. On this loom a small bag can be made. So far, however, 
as being a help in the art of darning is concerned, our experience 
has been that when the pupil has reached this step in the sewing 
course, she is perfectly capable of putting her efforts directly on 
the stocking, and is glad to do it. 

While the steps of the course are being taken, and different 
materials are being used, the pupil is taught what these materials 
are, and what is their proper use. When the pupil has finished 
two years of the course in sewing, she is promoted to the sewing 
machine. No difference is made in the machine for our pupils. 
In the market we have found a very ingenious and useful needle 
threader. It saves time for all of us, as well as patience, and 
helps one, who does not see, over a trying place. The girl is 
first taught the machine itself, the name of each part, where it is. 
oiled, and how taken care of; then the motion of treadles and 
wheels, and how to use the feet; the threading of both lower 
and upper threads. Then she is carefully shown just where the 
needle goes down,— the one dangerous place,—is taught how 
to guide the work by placing her finger on the inner edge of the 
foot, through the center of which the needle passes. In this way 
she holds the cloth in the proper place, as a seeing person does. 
Now comes the arduous task of guiding the work and learning 
to stitch a straight seam and hem. Visitors frequently ask 
whether our pupils do not stitch their fingers, to which we can 
truthfully say, “ We do not have any more accidents than seeing 
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people do.” Some of the girls learn to stitch in a short time, 
others need a longer time to learn the art, but in time skill comes. 
When this is accomplished, the work is applied to the household 
supplies for the four cottages of the girls’ department of the 
school,— sheets, pillow cases, towels of different kinds, and nap- 
kins. Each pupil contributes her share of institution sewing. 
Two years are allowed for the sewing machine. 

Now comes the advanced step of drafting patterns. At 
first we draft and make some infants’ garments. They are in- 
teresting and teach the same lessons that larger garments do. 
After this each pupil drafts from her own measurements pat- 
terns for her underwear,— garments which she proceeds to make 
and wear with great pleasure. Last of all she makes for herself 
a dress, using the commercial tissue patterns, which are always 
on the market. To be worn with this dress, she also cuts and 
makes a slip, or other undergarment. ‘To draft a pattern is the 
best way to learn what a pattern is. After drafting is well 
learned, and thoroughly understood, our advanced pupils use the 
tissue patterns very successfully. They enjoy doing this, for 
they are now cutting out and making garments just as other 
people do. Not all of our pupils are able to do this advanced 
work, but for those who do accomplish it, it is well worth while. 
Even those who do not reach this point work with greater inter- 
est and enthusiasm than they would without such a goal ahead 
of them; for it creates an incentive towards which to strive, and 
to come as near as possible. The totally blind girls are just as 
likely to reach the goal as the partly seeing. 

The sewing is arranged for a six years’ course which is the 
time for the average pupil, and gives us a standard by which to 
work. The pupil must have the proper number of periods a 
week to spend on her task,— usually two,— but our work is in- 
dividual; we do not keep one pupil back for another, but let each 
one advance as fast as she can, and do the work well, so that she 
can work independently when she leaves school; for every 
woman should know how to sew. 

This plan does not stand for a fixed set of models, but is con- 
structed to induce growth in the pupil, the almost subconscious 
gaining of instruction, and the growing ability to accomplish 
the successive steps. Method is defined as “ Systematic action 
directed towards an end,” and this systematic action is our goal. 
We see in manual training the possibility of both physical and 
mental development, by a series of exercises which helps to 
develop manual dexterity and logical thinking,— with a result 
of growing power. The best possible fruit of manual training 
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is character. Skill is not undervalued, but it must be subser- 
vient to that which is the highest aim of all training,— a broad 
and noble womanhood. 


The Sloyd System in Knitting 


We have planned our knitting for a four years’ course. AS 
was said of the sewing, not all of our pupils accomplish it in that 
time, but it gives a standard by which to work. The work being 
individual, each pupil may progress as fast as she will, on condi- 
tion that she does the work well. After a vacation she begins 
where she left off at the end of the previous year and continues 
through her course. 

Knitting is begun before sewing; it starts in the kinder- 
garten, for it trains and strengthens the hands and makes happy 
work for the little people. The child is first taught to make a 
chain with soft, heavy twine, using the fingers only,— no knit- 
ting needles are needed. This chain will be used for the handle 
of the bag that will be made in the next lesson. This next lesson 
makes the bag, using the same material, and two large wooden 
knitting needles. The thread is always held in the left hand 
through all our course in knitting; this is the Swedish way, and 
its advantage is that it gives the same motion to both hands, 
training them equally; it also makes the knitting more even. 
The bag is used to hold the knitting work which will soon be 
made. In the third step, finer twine is used and bone knitting 
needles much smaller than the wooden ones; results, a holder, 
with loop by which to hang it. For the next lesson we use steel 
needles and Macramé cord, choosing some pretty color, and 
making a pair of reins,— knitting in five bells in the piece across 
the front. This makes them noisy and attractive. The next 
work will be something made with white Morse and Kaley knit- 
ting cotton and fine bone needles. Sometimes this is a face cloth, © 
needing forty-five or fifty stitches. Then comes the promotion 
to eight-fold germantown. This is a great day for the children, 
for now the work grows more and more attractive. Many dif- 
ferent articles are made in their proper succession,— napkin 
rings, pen-wipers, needle-books, and slippers, where the little 
girl is taught to widen. Now she is ready to use four-fold ger- 
mantown, and work out a harder pattern,— sometimes a boy’s 
toboggan cap, where she not only widens, but also learns to 
narrow. For the average pupil we are now ready for the lessons 
in “ casting on” and “ binding off.”” We do not give these lessons 
until the pupil has really created something and is doing good 
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plain knitting. By this time she is interested to learn how to 
begin and end her work, whereas in the beginning it would have 
been tiresome and uninteresting; she would have seen no result 
from her labors, and might have acquired a dislike for the whole 
process. 

In the beginning of any sense training, the element of size 
should be considered. It is important that the first material 
used should not be too fine or too small. Do not at first set a 
pupil to count small spaces, or to string small beads. The prac- 
tice will discourage her; she will see nothing accomplished and 
will have no interest in trying again. Whatever work is given 
her should be free from fussy detail. According to our plan of 
work, we have now finished our first year in knitting. This 
year contains all plain knitting. The second year the child is 
ready to learn how to “ knit seam,” or as some pattern books call 
ites to purls? 

We go back to the second grade of twine with bone needles 
for our first lesson and have the pupil make a small work bag. 
The second article, with finer twine and steel needles, is usually 
a holder using both plain and seam stitches. The object in using 
the twine is that it is firm in texture, and the pupil is not dis- 
couraged with split stitches while learning a new process, which 
she is likely to be if working with worsted; that material is soft 
and the needles are likely to go through, instead of in their proper 
places between threads. After these two lessons, the pupil is 
ready to use the new stitch with worsted. From this point, 
through our course in knitting, we depend on the latest books in 
knitting and handcrafts, and on certain magazines, for our pat- 
terns ; for fashions change from year to year. We do not use any 
finer material than four-fold germantown for our second year’s 
work. During the third year, she will use finer materials and 
work out more intricate patterns. By the time the child has 
reached the Upper School (intermediate grades) she is usually 
ready for her fourth year in knitting, when she learns to work 
with four needles, and can work out the patterns from the knit- 
ting books, after having them dictated to her. Some of our 
pupils learn to make tatting, knitted thread lace, and knitted 
thread doilies. Many learn to make the colonial table mats, 
worked on a frame which comes in different sizes. Some girls 
have made these mats to sell during their summer vacation time. 
The rake knitting interests some girls. This is made over a 
round wooden frame. Open mesh shopping bags are made in 
this way from Belfast linen, which comes in a variety of good 
colors, and is put up in balls. We also take up some of the little 
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fads and fancies that the outside world is interested in,— such 
as, making fancy curtain cords with rings or tassels, knitted 
bead bags and purses, paper flowers. During the spring term, 
many of our pupils enjoy making hammocks for themselves and 
their friends to use during the summer vacation. 

While our pupils in the Lower School are enjoying their 
knitting and are beginning their sewing, they also do some pretty 
and attractive work in weaving on the small hand looms, and 
find pleasure and profit in wood sloyd. Their work in wood is 
elementary; in some of the first lessons they make doll furniture, 
something in which they are interested, and meantime they are 
becoming acquainted with the tools and material which they are 
using. All the work is educational. Hand and brain are learn- 
ing to work together. In the Upper School while continuing the 
course in knitting and sewing, the girls also learn basketry, 
chair caning, weaving on a large loom, and other interesting and 
profitable branches of handwork. ‘ The hand is trained to be a 
ready servant.” One of the advantages of the sloyd system is 
that it is flexible, and can be added to or taken from according to 
each pupil’s needs, we repeat, if the progression is kept, by 
teaching the same lesson although on some different article. 
Changes may be especially necessary when a pupil comes into 
school who has recently lost her sight and is beyond the kinder- 
garten and primary age. The sooner a child or adult becomes 
busy after losing her sight, the better it is for her, physically and 
mentally, and the less likely she is to become a chronic invalid, or 
to deteriorate in her mentality. The work cure is a good one, 
for few of us are able to be idle successfully. A busy child is a 
good child, and no one questions the value of occupation, whether 
it be a case of child or adult. The newly blinded person has to 
find herself before she can find either her occupation or her voca- 
tion, and, when taken quietly and easily, the hand work may - 
help her to find herself. It has been found that many symptoms 
of fear, fatigue, irritability will be modified in a most astonish- 
ing manner, when the pupil has become efficient along some line 
of work, where she finds that she has the ability to create some- 
thing. Her work has become a pleasure and no longer some- 
thing that is prescribed. The mental attitude towards life has 
been changed, wholesome interest has been aroused, and a con- 
scious poise and control in the use of her abilities in the accom- 
plishment of work has made her achievement a pleasure, and life 
more satisfying. A feeling of helplessness and inability deadens 
hope and enthusiasm. Persons lose their grip under its influ- 
ence. But as soon as they can make something useful, confidence 
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is restored, interest no longer lags, harder and harder work of 
all kinds is wanted. Such a result means a cure in the broadest 
sense to the depressed and discouraged pupil who is trying to 
readjust herself to her sightless condition. The evils of the lack 
of occupation show more plainly perhaps in the blind than in 
any other group. Coddling and self-pity together operate to 
diminish the pupil’s self-confidence and self-reliance. Occupa- 
tion is as necessary to life as food and drink. Every human 
being should have both physical and mental occupation, and all 
should have occupations that they enjoy. It is easy to under- 
stand that a person who is encouraged in the belief that she is 
helpless may soon have that idea firmly fixed in her mind. The 
first step is to get rid of the idea. The statements of the con- 
fident teacher that she can do something will in time bring about 
a condition in which the pupil is somewhat receptive and willing, 
and finally glad to attempt some simple work, or at least do 
something for her own amusement. Soon, on her own initiative, 
she will do small tasks, thus farther increasing her self-con- 
fidence. At this stage it is of the utmost importance to give all 
the encouragement that is possible, and even praise. The prob- 
lem is to find means whereby one may lead and co-operate with 
the pupil in something that is suited to her condition and to her 
natural temperament. Choice may be allowed in this, but not 
to the discarding of valuable information or material. The 
article chosen may sometimes be allowed after a less attractive 
piece of work is completed. When guidance is needed or, as will 
often be the case, desired, let it be given by way of suggestion, 
not of command. Teachers must possess resourcefulness, un- 
failing patience, quick perception of capacities and limitations. 
They must study their pupils and arouse interest in the most 
humble tasks, especially by showing importance of these and their 
connection with bigger things. Also they must have enthu- 
siasm which can anticipate the attractiveness of the finished 
article, and then at the right time substitute a new piece of work, 
or a new phase of the old, before the pupil is conscious of wedri- 
ness or distaste. They must also be careful not to allow them- 
selves to help their pupils over all the hard places; that is the 
very time when children should be trained to act: for themselves. 
They must remember that the best way to help their pupils is to 
help them to help themselves. Accept their best efforts with 
evident pleasure, set a high standard, and insist that they come 
up to it. We want most of all that our pupils should become 
women with strength of character, able to take their places in the 
world with seeing people. 
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The year 1925 was a banner year in our school for the man- 
ual training department, as it was then decided that hereafter 
our pupils should receive a certificate for their work if they 
finished all the courses as we have planned them. Our Director, 
Mr. Allen, presents the certificates on graduation day, after the 
girls have received their diplomas. If for any reason a pupil is 
called away from school before she has graduated, and yet has 
finished the work in this department, she may receive the certifi- 
cate she has earned in manual training. The certificate is a 
recognition of the value of work with hands, and it has greatly 
stimulated the ambition of our pupils to be its possessor. 


Standards of the Course in Progressive Sewing 
Standard One: 


1. Basting stitch 7. Felling 

2. Running stitch 8. Gathering 

3. Overcasting stitch 9. Sewing gathers in band 
4. Hemming stitch 10. Sewing on tapes and loops 
5. Backstitch 11. French seam 

6. Overhanding 12. Darning 


Standard Two: 


1. Sewing on hooks and eyes 3. Cutting out small articles 
2. Binding to make 
4. Buttonholes 


Standard Three: 


1. Taking measurements 4. Fitting 
2. Drafting patterns 5. Using commercial tissue 
38. Cutting out large garments patterns for garments 


First year use Standard one 

Second year use Standards one and two 

Third year use Stitching 

Fourth year use Stitching 

Fifth year use Standards one, two, and three 

Sixth year use Standards one, two, and three 

At Perkins Institution, every pupil comes to the manual 
training department. In the girls’ department the minimum 
time is four hours a week. Those who do not study music have 
more time for hand work. Two hours of the four are oe in 
the sewing class. ) 
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Lessons with Directions in Sewing 


First Lesson:— The teacher prepares long strips of felt, —three- 
fourths of a yard long, six inches wide,— to teach the first 
lessons in sewing. We use a paper punch to make holes in 
the strips of felt, one inch apart, suitable for the plain run- 
ning stitch, single backstitch, double backstitch. On an- 
other piece of felt the same length and eight inches wide, 
baste down a hem with basting stitches one and a half inches 
long, and punch holes so that a correct hemming stitch can 
be made. Prepare felts suitable for making the overhand- 
ing stitch thus :— take two pieces of felt, three-fourths of a 
yard long, six inches wide; baste together with stitches 
one and one-half inches long; punch a row of holes one-half 
inch apart. 

For this work of teaching the stitches, we use a bright, 
pretty shade of worsted and a round pointed worsted needle. 
We talk about color to the pupil, and she is soon interested 
in all colors, and their different shades. We have her choose 
her own color and this adds to the interest. 

It must be remembered that one of the most important 
principles of our system is to have the pupil make something 
worth while and useful at each step of the way, and on each 
article she is to learn some new lesson, or have some new 
problem to solve. So our next step is to make a mat. 


Second lesson,—a mat:— Buy coarse burlap canvas, or some 
other material that has holes at regular intervals. Cut the 
mat nine inches square. The teacher prepares the article 
by stitching down the edges, or overcasting them so that 
they will not ravel. Now repeat the stitches formerly made 
on felt, around the square, making a pretty pattern, and 
allowing the child to choose her own colors. This lesson 
will teach the pupil to make the stitches smaller, and to work 
in a straight line, which is a hard lesson to learn. We now 
introduce the thimble, being careful to have it properly 
fitted. It proves to be something of a plaything in the be- 
ginning, but the little girl will soon master it and find that 
she ‘‘ cannot sew without it.” Keep telling the child the 
name of each stitch as she makes it, also its proper use,— 
when and where she will need it as her work progresses. 
We are now ready for real sewing. 
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Six Year Course in Progressive Sewing 


First Year 


Model1. Single bag. Material: crash suitable for dining-room 
dish towels. | 
Directions: Cut nine inches long, having the selvedges at 
the top. Make a French seam at the sides, using the plain 
running stitch. Puta coarse thread through the cloth at the 
top for a draw-string, using basting stitches one inch long. 
Lessons taught: French seam, basting stitch, plain running © 
stitch. 


Model 2. Double bag. Material, same as for model 1. 
Directions: Cut one yard long, nine inches wide. Turn 
hems on the long sides, one-fourth inch; at the ends, one 
inch, with a place for a draw-string, using the plain running 
stitch. Fold these hems to the center, overhand the sides 
together. When drawn with draw-strings, you will have 
two bags in one. Lessons: hemming, overhanding, using 
tape needle in putting in draw-strings. 


Model 3. Over-sleeves. Material, percale or gingham. 
Directions: Cut15x15 inches. Sew in seam the long way 
of the cloth, using single backstitch; overcast the edge of 
the seam; make hem one-half inch at top and bottom for 
elastic. Lessons taught: single backstitch; overcasting 
stitch. 


Model 4. Glove case. Material, fine crash or pretty cretonne 
with small figure. 
Directions: Cut 17 inches long, 19 inches wide. Hem all 
around with one-inch hem; be careful to turn good square 
corners. Hem opposite sides first; the corner is more easily 
made square in this way. Lesson: to turn a square corner. 


Model 5. Tray cloth, or bureau cover. Material, white crash. 
Directions: Tray cloth, cut 30x21 inches; bureau cover, 
cut one and one-half yards by 21 inches. Make either of 
these articles with a one-inch hem, and teach the mitred 
corner. Lesson, the mitred corner. 


Model 6. Small laundry bag. Material, cretonne or linen. 
Directions: Cut back, 18 x 14 inches; pocket, 18 x 12 inches. 
Hem at top of pocket, one inch; hem for back, three inches; 
sew together, making a felled seam. Put loops at top of 
each end, made of the same material. Lessons: felled seam; 
making and sewing on loops. 
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Model 7. Sewing apron. Material, gingham; as it needs to be 
the same on both sides. 
Directions: Cut 30x24 inches; this is the average size. 
Consider the pupil’s height for the length of her apron. 
Make one-inch hem at the bottom; turn up ten inches for 
the pocket; make hems at sides, one-fourth inch; turn these 
hems at bottom of pocket, so that cloth will be right side out; 
overhand at sides to sew the pocket up. Cut band three 
inches wide; ties, two inches wide. Make narrow hems on 
sides, one-inch hem at bottom. When sewing apron in band, 
use double backstitch. Lesson: gathering, sewing gathers 
in band, double backstitch. 


Model 8. Darning. Material: Use the Queen stocking darner: 
the steel rim holds the stocking in place, and leaves the 
fingers free to handle the work. We teach the lesson on the 
stocking, as has been said, and only practice makes perfect. 
Directions: The child by this time has had practice in differ- 
ent stitches and easily understands the over and under stitch 
for darning. 


Second Year 


Model 1. Needle book. Material, fine brown linen. 

Directions: Cut 914 x6 inches. Sew together on long side, 
using single backstitch. Fold, so seam will come in center; 
turn in ends and baste together. Make buttonhole stitch 
across one end, turn up two inches for pocket for thimble. 
Now use buttonhole stitch all around, to give plenty of prac- 
tice in the stitch. Make buttonholes in end, sew buttons 
on the other end. Put ina small piece of flannel for needles. 
Lesson: buttonholes. 


Model 2. Bib apron. Material, fine cotton cloth, usually long 
cloth, 1 yard wide. 
Directions: For average size;—cut length, 26 inches; 
width, 36 inches, the width of the cloth: bib, 8 x 714 inches; 
cut all bands 3 inches wide, length of waist-band to fit pupil; 
shoulder bands, long enough to pass over the shoulders and — 
reach the waist band at front and back. Make a two-inch 
hem at the bottom of the apron: be sure that the gathering 
stitches are small and in a straight line. Use double back- 
stitch to sew gathers to the band. Sew the shoulder bands 
together the long way, using single backstitch; then turn 
them right side out. Make two-inch hem at top of bib, 
one-fourth inch at sides. Sew shoulder bands to belt close 
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to bib, also at top of bib the length of the hem, using over- 
hand stitch. Make buttonhole at end of waist-band at back. 
Lesson: putting a garment of several pieces together. 


Model 3. Slipper bag. Material, brown linen crash or cretonne. 
Directions: Cut back 18 x 11 inches; pocket 24 x 11 inches. 
Make one-inch hem at top of pocket. Place center of pocket 
to center of back at top and bottom; the back will now be 
an inch above the pocket. Sew these pieces together at 
center with double backstitch. Sew down at sides, using 
plain running stitch. With the fullness make a single box 
pleat on each side of center seam. Bind all around with 
bias seam tape. This tape comes in different colors, and 
the pupil can take her choice. Before sewing, be sure that 
the binding is carefully basted with small stitches and held 
carefully on both sides. Make loops of the same material 
of which the bag is made. Cut, for each loop, a piece 
6 inches long, 2 inches wide; sew long pieces together with 
overhanding stitch. Sew each loop at the corners of the 
bag at the top. Lesson, binding. 


Model 4. Toilet cape, or apron with circular hem at the bottom. 
Material, percale, for both these articles. 
Directions: Cut toilet cape a complete circle; cut out for 
the neck. Make one-fourth inch hem all around, button and 
buttonhole. A small tea apron, ties to fasten, or band with 
button and buttonhole and a circular front, gives the same | 
lesson. Patterns for each of these articles can be selected 
from the fashion books and kept up to date. Lesson: turn- 
ing, basting, and hemming a circular hem. 


Model 5. Patching. Material, good cotton cloth. If the pro- 

gress of the pupil warrants, this lesson can be taught in the 
first year. 
Directions: Cut one piece of cloth 8x 614 inches; hem all | 
around, with one-inch hem,— another lesson for making 
good corners. Cut a hole in the center, 214x114 inches. 
Cut another piece of cloth 3x 214 inches. Sew this piece 
down on the first piece, on the wrong side. Then sew the 
right side down to the patch. Lessons: patching; making 
good corners, using a narrow hem. 

Model 6. Child’s apron. Material; percale, with a pretty 
figure, one yard wide. 

Directions: Cut front, 1714 x 20 inches. Gore it two inches 

at the top. Cut backs, 1714 x8 inches. Make 34, inch hem 

lengthwise on each back. Make a French seam in sewing 
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the backs to the front. Leave each seam open two inches 
at the top for plackets. Hem placket with narrow hem. 
Make one-inch hem at bottom of apron. Put each back and 
the front into separate bands, and make bands to go over 
the shoulders. Close at back, at the band with button and 
buttonhole. Cut all bands 2 inches wide; front,— one band, 
9 inches long; backs,— two bands, 5 inches long; shoulders, 
— 2 bands, 814 inches long. Lesson: This garment is used 
for a review and examination of the two years’ work; for 
every stitch required to complete the garment has been used 
by the pupil during her two years of study. 


During this second year, each class spends one hour a week 
in basting hems for towels of different kinds, and also the hems 
of sheets and pillow cases for the more advanced pupils to stitch. 
This is a good lesson in turning and basting hems of different 
widths. 

If the pupil needs more practice in the work so far planned, 
more articles may be added requiring the same lesson, but in 
a different model, so that she will not seem to be repeating her 
work, and thus grow weary of it. We believe this point needs 
emphasis. 

Not every pupil will accomplish this amount of work in two 
years. Much depends on the time she has to spend in the 
Manual Training Department. We give the course to our pupils 
as fast as they can take it and do it well. No work is attempted 
on the sewing machine until sewing by hand is well understood 
and accomplished. 


Stitching. Third and Fourth Years. 


We sometimes have a pupil who will do this work in less 
than two years; others require more time than this. 

We begin by teaching the pupil the sewing machine,— as 
previously described; its care, threading, and operation, includ- 
ing the name of each part, and the acquirement of an easy steady 
motion in using treadle. Especial emphasis is laid on the work- 
ing of the needle, for this is the one dangerous place on the 
machine. Do not hurry over this part of the work. Now is the 
time to teach the pupil every detail of the working of the machine, 
so that in future she will not be careless when she is using it. So 
thorough a knowledge should here be given that accidents cannot 
happen unless through carelessness. 

Now comes the task of learning how to stitch, and to stitch 
straight. The teacher should stand over the pupil to see this 
safely done, for many lessons, and should only gradually step 
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aside as the pupil gains more confidence. For some learners 
this is quickly done; others require a longer time to accomplish 
the task. 

For material for this work, we use firm cotton cloth. The 
pupil turns a hem a half inch wide, makes it firm and even, and 
holds it in place with the finger that is guiding the cloth. Many 
of these practice hems must be made before the stitching is well 
done, and the girl is ready to begin her real work on the sewing 
machine. 

We give our pupils first the kitchen dish towels to make, the 
hems having been basted by the pupils doing the second year 
work. Then come the dining-room dish towels, and the pupils’ 
face towels. All of these hems are of the same width as the 
practice hems. This usually completes our first year’s work in 
stitching,— or the third year of our six-year course. 

The fourth year, the pupil stitches the hems of the sheets, 
which are wider, and learns how to handle and fold them prop- 
erly. She makes the pillow cases, which teaches how to stitch 
a round hem, and how to stitch the seam at the bottom. Then 
comes the narrow napkin hems,— very particular work and re- 
quiring some skill. Our pupils hem a few napkins by hand for 
the sake of the lesson it teaches in hand hemming, but the greater 
number are made by machine. 

The application of all machine work, so far, is, therefore :— 
Household supplies for four cottages in the girls’ department. 


Fifth Year 

This is the point in our sewing course when we begin our 
advanced work. 

In order to give a little more practice in stitching seams, 
we make first a simple household apron for good practical use; 
the material is usually of gingham. The next article is a larger 
apron; for it a pattern is selected from the latest fashion book. 
The teacher prepares these patterns of heavy manila paper, and 
gives the pupil a lesson in cutting. The girl is pleased to do this 
and often says:— “I am really making something for myself to 
wear.” She needs these aprons while doing her household duties. 


Drafting. An American system is used, which one of our 
teachers learned at the Chautauqua Summer School. It is a 
system for seeing pupils, and the only difference made for our 
pupils is that they use a tracing wheel, instead of a lead pencil, 
for making their lines, and reverse the paper to cut their pattern, 
as thus the line is easily followed. The chart also is marked in 
raised lines of different lengths for the inch and fractions of an 
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inch, instead of being marked by numbers. It seems to us that 
to make a pattern is the best way to teach what a pattern is. 
We use the heavy manila paper for all our work in drafting. In 
the beginning some infant’s garments are made. They are in- 
teresting, and teach the same lessons that the larger ones do. 
The year’s work is varied to suit the pupil’s needs; by means of 
it we can teach the importance of making and having plenty of 
good undergarments. All the work is now done on the sewing 
machine, except some corners or curves, where anyone may find 
it better to take a few stitches by hand. Basting, which has 
already been taught in the smaller articles, is carefully done, 
indeed must never be slighted in any way, for as the garment is 
basted and put together, so is it finally finished. 

First Lesson in Drafting. To make a pattern for a baby’s 
waist. This pattern is in one piece. The armhole gives the 
pupil a lesson in making a curved line, but it is simply done. 
After the pattern is made, the pupil cuts out the garment and 
makes it. 

Second Lesson. <A child’s waist with shoulder and under- 
arm seams. Two pieces have to be drafted this time, the front 
and the back, and a lesson is taught in putting the garment to- 
gether and finishing it. 

Third Lesson. A pair of infant’s drawers. This little 
garment is a companion for the one made in lesson two, and com- 
pletes the outfit for the child, as they button together at the band. 
The pupil is having good practice now in making buttonholes. 


Sixth Year 

First Lesson. A sacque apron, drafted from the pupil’s 
own measurements. This garment is chosen here to give a lesson 
in sleeves,— one of the hardest patterns to draft, and to make. 
This is in preparation for the dress that will soon be made. It 
takes some time to make this apron, but it is a very useful article 
to have, and, as a model, it is full of good and useful lessons. 

All our work in drafting is a stepping stone to the use of 
the commercial patterns, which are in the market for everyone 
to use. We now leave the drafting, and depend wholly upon 
these tissue patterns for the rest of our sewing, selecting them 
from the latest fashion magazines,— for fashions in underwear 
change as rapidly as fashions in dresses. 

Second Lesson. An undergarment to be worn next to the 
dress. At present, we are making slips. Our pupils now have 
the pleasure of doing their work just as seeing people do, and 
this is very gratifying to them. 
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Third Lesson. Now we come to the dress, which is our 
graduation model. Each pupil selects her own material and 
pattern, with suggestions from her teacher and her home friends. 
We do not make fancy costumes, but something useful, pretty, 
and attractive. 

This is all the work required for the year, as the pupils have 
only two hours a week for the sewing. If they have more time, 
there are many other articles which they are pleased to make,— 
such as, kimonas, more slips, nightgowns, etc. 


Knitting Lessons, with Directions 


Lesson 1. To make a chain with coarse soft twine, No. 48, 
using the finger only. Make a slip knot near the end of the 
twine, draw up a loop, hold the knot with thumb and second 
finger of left hand, having thread over fore finger; with right 
hand put thumb and fore finger through the loop, and bring 
thread from fore finger through it, being careful not to twist; 
then pull a little harder on the right side to tighten. Applica- 
tion ;— A handle for the bag to be made in the next lesson. 


Lesson 2. Plain knitting from the same twine using large 
wooden knitting needles. Hold cord the same as in lesson 1, 
place hands over the needles, hold them with the third, fourth, 
and fifth fingers, leaving the others free to work with. Cast on 
thirty stitches, knit 22 inches long, fold end to end, sew together 
with cord. Use chain made in lesson 1 for handle. 

Application:—a work bag. The bag is used to hold the 
work that will be made in later lessons. Some of our pupils 
use it to hold their rubbers or overshoes in stormy weather, as 
they can hang it on the same hook with their coats to keep 
them from being lost, or exchanged with their neighbors. 

Lesson 3. Plain knitting; No. 24 soft twine; No. 7 bone 
needles. Application: a holder. Cast on 25 stitches; knit 
square; after the work is bound off, leave an end long enough 
to make a short chain (as in lesson 1), for a loop by which to 
hang it. 

Lesson 4. Plain knitting: No. 16 soft twine; No. 12 steel 
needles. Application: holder No. 2. Cast on 30 stitches; knit 
square; make loop in one corner, as in lesson 3. 


Lesson 5. Macramé cord; No. 14 steel needles. Applica- 
tion; a pair of reins. Choose some pretty color of the cord; it 
can be bought by the ball. Cast on 8 stitches; knit two yards 
long; knit also a short piece, in the following way ;— knit 24 
rows, knit in a bell; knit 12 rows, knit in a bell; continue until 
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five bells have been knit in; knit 24 rows at the end. String 
the bells on the cord before you cast on the stitches, and bring 
them up as you need them. This is a lesson for good edges, as 
the rows are short, and turning is frequent. 

We have used finer material and needles for each of these 
lessons. This practice not only makes good finger training, but 
shows the pupil the different results obtained from such a change. 
Repeat the twine work if the pupil needs it, by teaching the 
same lesson, but making a different article, so that the child will 
not feel punished. <A very apt pupil may omit some of the twine 
work, but this omission seldom happens. Our experience has 
been that the twine work is a sure stepping stone for the future 
in using still finer material. 

Lesson 6. Use Morse and Kaley cotton; No. 4 bone needles. 
Cast on 45 stitches; make a little longer than wide. Applica- 
tion: a face cloth. This material is not only finer, but much 
softer in texture, and is a considerable step in advance of the 
previous lesson. 

Lesson 7. We now come to eight-fold germantown and 
No. 14 steel needles. From this time on, we depend on the latest 
books in knitting for our patterns. They are published each 
year, and can be bought at any store where worsted is purchased. 
We have chosen the following articles, because they make the 
work interesting and progressive. We change them sometimes, 
so that every child will not be making the same thing, or because 
we want to repeat the lesson. In changing, be careful to keep 
the progression right. For this lesson, we usually make a napkin 
ring, casting on 12 stitches: or a child’s hood, the pattern being 
chosen from the knitting book. We frequently make both ar- 
ticles. The teacher should talk about colors to the child, and 
should let her choose the color that she wants. 


Lesson 8. Use eight-fold germantown, and No. 14 steel 
needles. A pair of slippers, directions taken from the pattern 
book. Any size can be made. This lesson teaches over-narrow- 
ing, through the top of the vamp. 

Lesson 9. Four-fold germantown. An infant’s hood, or a 
boy’s toboggan cap knitting it to a point at the top and adding a 
tassel. Directions in the pattern book. 

Lesson 10. Three-fold saxony; No. 2 bone needles. A 
lesson in fine material. Article to be made, an infant’s jacket, 
or a lady’s fascinator. Directions in the pattern book. 

Lesson 11... To cast on stitches. At the kindergarten the 
lesson in “casting on” and the lesson in “ binding off ”’ should 
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be given at the teacher’s discretion, and when each child has done 
other work well. It is sometimes given at the end of the second 
year. The work is individual; the class need not be taught to- 
gether.. There are several different ways of casting on stitches; 
the knitting books give some directions. The following direc- 
tions give the way we like best :— Make a slip knot, far into the 
cord, leaving a long end. Hold cords with third, fourth, and 
fifth fingers; hold both needles closely parallel, place both in the 
slip knot, hold them at the right of the thread, draw the thread 
through this loop on fore finger, and leave on needle; tighten by 
drawing out the thumb. Be careful not to crowd the stitches, 
or to get them too tight. After all are cast on, tie ends together 
and then take out one needle. If stitches are cast on in this way, 
the first row is not too tight. 


Lesson 12. To bind off. Knit two stitches from left hand 
needle; bring the second one over the first, and off the needle. 
If you wish to bind two edges together, have an equal number 
of stitches on two needles, hold them parallel, knit one from each 
needle together, and bind over as usual. 

Until the lesson in “casting on” and “ binding off” has 
been taught, the teacher begins and finishes each article as 
it is made. If these lessons were taught in the beginning, they 
would be discouraging and uninteresting for the pupil, for she 
would see nothing accomplished. Also the exercise of knitting 
prepares her for the harder part of the work, which is to cast on 
the stitches at the beginning, and to bind them off at the end. 

This completes our first year’s work. 


Second Year. To knit seam (some pattern books call it ‘“ to 
purl’). 

Lesson 1. To knit seam, put needle through stitch from 
right side; place needle on top of cord, and around it; bring it 
down under the left hand needle, and through the stitch. Always 
hold the thread in the left hand, and always in seaming keep the 
cord at the front of the needle. Always place hands on top of 
the needles, as when knitting plain. This is the Swedish manner 
of knitting and is much preferred to the other method, as it gives 
equal exercise to both hands. 

No. 24 soft twine; no. 7 bone needles. Application: a work 
bag. Cast on 25 stitches; knit one row plain, one row seam, for 
twenty inches. Sew the bag together at the sides, make short 
handles at the top, one for each side, using cord made as in 
Lesson 1, of the first year. 
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Lesson 2. No. 16 twine, no. 12 steel needles. Cast on 30 
stitches, and make a holder. Knit five ribs plain (two rows 
make a rib); next row,— knit five stitches plain, knit seam 
for twenty stitches, knit last five stitches plain. Next row,— 
knit plain all across. Alternate these rows until the work is 
square. After the work is bound off, leave a long enough end to 
make a cord for a short loop. 


Lesson 3. Eight-fold germantown; no. 14 steel needles. 
Whenever we come to germantown, we turn to the knitting book 
for our directions. Something small is usually made for the 
first lesson, as it encourages the pupil to see something finished. 
We often make a pen-wiper, thus :—Cast on 20 stitches; knit one 
row plain, one row seam, until the work is square, sew together 
so that the article is three-cornered; put fiannel inside, tie in 
with a bow of narrow ribbon. A needle-book could also be made, 
making the knitting longer, in the shape of a book, and using 
flannel inside. These two articles are especially good for the 
kindergarten and primary children. 


Lesson 4. Four-fold germantown; no. 3 bone needles. A 
child’s sweater or boy’s sweater, directions in the knitting book. 
This will give a lesson on ribbing. 


Lesson 5. To learn to knit round. The model is usually a 
round table mat, using no. 8, Morse and Kaley cotton, no. 16 
steel needles. 


Lesson 6. Another lesson in round knitting, using four- 
fold germantown, no. 16 steel needles. For this lesson we 
usually select from the pattern book some article that will be 
knit in gores, and make, when completed, a ball that can be filled 
with soft cotton, and can be used in the play room; or a tomato 
pin cushion; thus: Cast on 30 stitches; first row, knit 20 stitches; 
second row, knit 10 stitches; third row, knit 11 stitches; continue 
knitting one more each row, until the thirty are knit. This 
makes one section; six sections form ball or a pincushion. Sew 
at each end and part way down the side; then fill with soft cotton, 
or waste ends of worsted, shape it flat, and finish with green 
ribbon bow on top. 


Lesson 7. A lesson in working with two threads and two 
colors. Sometimes we make a teapot holder, making the checks 
with alternate colors. Directions from the knitting book. 

Lesson 8. Some attractive piece of work with saxony; no. 
2 bone needles. Little infant’s garments are interesting ;— 
infant’s comfy jackets, or nightingale. This is a lesson in finer 
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Lesson 9. Shetland floss; no. 3 or no. 4 bone needles. Many 
patterns can be found in the books for this lesson ;—ladies’ scarfs, 
shawls, etc. 

Third Year. Object of the year’s work,— to use fine material, 
with coarse or fine needles, and to work out harder patterns. 

Use pattern books. 

Lesson 1. Four-fold germantown. Lady’s bedroom socks. 

Lesson 2. Four-fold germantown; No. 16 steel needles. 
Infant’s socks. 

Lesson 8. Four-fold germantown, two colors. Honeycomb 
slippers. 

Lesson 4. No. 8 cotton; No. 16 steel needles. Round table 
mats with pattern,— making a set of four mats. 

Lesson 5. Saxony; No. 18 steel needles. Infant’s socks. 

Lesson 6. Infant’s knitted cap or hood. We often take 
these patterns from the book of knitted patterns, called “ The 
Baby Book.” 

Lesson 7. Child’s sweater, or man’s sweater. 

Lesson 8. lLady’s sweater, or slip-on. Made of fine mate- 
rial, Shetland floss, or any fine wool of which there are many 
kinds on the market. 

Fourth Year. The greater part of the fourth year is devoted to 
four needle work. 

Lesson 1. Four-fold germantown; a holder. Cast on 30 
stitches, 15 on each of two needles. Knit with a third needle, to 
practise passing from one needle to another, without leaving a 
ridge in the work. Knit square, turning work each row. 

Lesson 2. Scotch yarn; four needles; wristers. The 
average size is 60 stitches,— 20 stitches on each of three needles. 
Knit round, passing from one needle to the next all the time. 

Lesson 3. lLady’s high knit slippers. Four needles. 
Double narrowing at top of foot. 

Lesson 4. Lady’s mittens. Saxony. Four needles. 

Lesson 5. Man’s soldier socks. Four needles. 

Lesson 6. Man’s gloves. Four needles. 

Lesson 7. Infant’s bootees. Saxony; No. 18 steel needles. 
A pattern that will require a round toe knit on four needles. 

Lesson 8. Knitted thread lace, or a round doily, knitted 
with thread. For these patterns we usually go to the Barbour 
thread pattern books, although we often find them in the same 
books with our patterns for the worsted work. 
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We consider this the last lesson in our knitting course, and 
the pupil is now ready to choose her own patterns and knit 
whatever her fancy may dictate. All through the work she is 
allowed some choice with the teacher’s guidance in what she 
makes, and in the colors she wishes to use; this is our opportu- 
nity to teach our pupils something about colors, and their differ- 
ent shades, and how to combine them. The course is flexible; 
not every pupil makes the same article for the same lesson, but 
we intend to keep it progressive and constructive. 

During the fourth year, we also teach each pupil how to 
* pick up” dropped stitches. We have them use eight-fold ger- 
mantown, or the finest grade of knitting twine used in the be- 
ginning of the course while learning this useful art. 

During these four years, we vary the work by making little 
novelties that we find seeing people are doing, and that seem to 
be the fashion for the moment,— such as curtain cords with 
tassels or rings; beaded purses; necklaces; paper flowers. 
Many learn to make tatting, of which there are many patterns, 
and usually during the spring term there is a craze for making 
hammocks, as they are useful for the summer vacation. 

For this work in knitting, our pupils have, on the average, 
two hours a week in class. <A good knitter is allowed to take 
her work out of class sometimes, and in this way “makes it 
grow ” a little faster. We do not try to make this course a fixed 
set of models, but we do try to make it attractive, and yet follow 
all the principles of sloyd. 


Crocheting 


Crocheting is a one-hand exercise; the right hand has to do 
all the work. Therefore it is not as valuable from an educa- 
tional point of view as knitting, which keeps both hands busy 
and trains their muscles equally. Many useful and pretty 
articles can be made, however, and it is also useful in putting the 
finishing touches on many articles of knitting, which would not. 
be complete without it. One of the joys of crocheting is that 
soon the pupil can learn to correct her own work, whereas in 
knitting it takes a long time to learn how to pick up dropped 
stitches. 

We teach crocheting from the same fundamental principles, 
as are used in our other subjects, making it systematic and pro- 
gressive. For our patterns in crocheting, we depend on the 
latest books on the subject. The printed book on crocheting for 
the Columbia yarns gives directions for all the stitches used in 
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crocheting, also careful explanations of the terms used for these 
stitches. In using different pattern books, be careful to study 
the explanation of their stitches and the terms they use for them, 
before beginning the work. Different books use different terms 
for the same stitch. 

Lesson 1. To make a chain, using eight-fold germantown; 
No. 9 crochet hook. This task is soon accomplished. 

Lesson 2. A mat for vase or lamp,— or some article, not 
too large. Four-fold germantown; No. 6 or No. 8 hook. We 
usually make the mat, as it requires several different kinds of 
stitches, before it is completed, and so makes a valuable lesson. 

Lesson 3. lLady’s bedroom slippers. Eight-fold german- 
town; No. 3 bone crochet needle. We sometimes use a steel 
crochet hook for this pattern, as it needs to be crocheted tight 
and firm to make it shapely. The book will always give the size 
and kind of hook to use. This is a lesson in “ short stitch” or 
as some books call it, ‘‘ single crochet.”’ ; 

Lesson 4. Lady’s bedroom shoes. Eight-fold germantown. 
Another lesson in “short stitch,” but a much harder pattern. 

Lesson 5. lLady’s bed socks. Four-fold germantown and 
finer hook. 

Lesson 6. Reins. Four-fold germantown. Make a chain 
of 10 stitches, join in ring, and crochet around these ten stitches 
until the work is long enough,— usually 214 yards. Cross piece 
across the front with bells. A lesson for round work. 

Lesson 7. Shoulder cape. Four-fold germantown. 

Lesson 8. Infant’s hood. Four-fold germantown. This 
is a harder pattern, requiring some thought for shape and form. 

Lesson 9. Infant’s hood. Saxony. 

Lesson 10. Baby’s nightingale. Saxony 

Lesson 11. Infant’s cape. Saxony. 

Lesson 12. Lady’s circular shawl. Floss. 

Lesson 13. Bridge, or porch jacket. Floss. 

Lesson 14. Baby’s mittens. Saxony. 

Lesson 15. lLady’s mittens. Spanish, or four-fold Saxony. 

Lesson 16. Filet sweaters. Shetland, or jewel-tone wool. 

Lesson 17. Lace edges. D. M. C. crochet cotton. 


The patterns we have given here keep the work progressive, . 


but other patterns can be substituted for them, as will be nec- 
essary each year, to keep up with the prevailing fashions. Do 
not lose sight of the construction and progression of the work. 
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Basketry 

Basketry hour is really play time for our pupils. Every 
one is eager to be admitted to this class, but only those who have 
first mastered caning are eligible for it; so it is something of a 
“reward of merit ” for them. 

We teach it progressively beginning with a small basket or 
jardiniere with a wooden base. The next step is a mat in 
preparation for woven bases. The pupils frequently make two 
of these mats and loop them together with ribbon, thus making 
a brush broom holder. There is a great variety of baskets, of 
many shapes and sizes, and there are a great many ways of 
weaving them; some with bi-spokes added at the corners, some 
with handles,— simple and easy ones at first, then the double 
or bail handles which are used on the flower baskets. Attractive 
rattles are made, which is a lesson in shape and form. Baskets 
with covers make another lesson. Madeira baskets,— a different 
weave from any of the others. Serving trays are very popular, 
some oval and some rectangular. Lemonade sets, some for four 
glasses, some for six glasses. There is a great variety in shapes 
and sizes for all these articles, and this is a good place to work 
out original ideas. It is hard for our pupils to be really indepen- 
dent in this work, although a few have become so very success- 
fully. In making handles, joining and locking borders, the pupil 
is glad to have a little help, and it is hard for the teacher to 
resist giving it. 

There are many good books written on the subject of 
basketry. We have found “ How to Make Baskets,” by Mary 
White, suggestive and helpful. 

We have chosen the following articles to work out our pro- 
gression in teaching basketry :— 

1. Jardiniere, or basket, with wooden base. 2. Mat, or 
brush broom holder. 3. Basket with woven base. 4. Basket, 
with bi-spokes at corners. 5. Basket with handles. 6. Rattle; 
a lesson for shape and form. 7. Tray; round, oval, rectangular. 
8. Basket with cover. 9. Madeira basket. 10. Knife basket. 
11. Flower basket; double bail handles. 12. Lemonade sets; 
some with four, and some with six glasses. 13. Lamp, with 
shade. 


Weaving 
Weaving is an art by itself, and needs constant supervision 
in the beginning. Our pupils in the Lower School enjoy their 
work on the small looms. They use Todd’s Adjustable Loom in 
the beginning. 
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First year. 1. Table mat. 2. Doll’s hammock. 3. Doll’s 
bedspread. 

Second year. 1. Bags. 2. Holder, simple border on 
second half. 3. Doll’s rug; pattern border, fringe on ends. 
4. Holder; all-over, or surface pattern. 

Third year. 1. Pattern weaving, using a flat wooden 
needle for a guide to give the pattern. 2. Pattern weaving, 
— counting threads. 3. Pattern weaving,—two threads. 
4. Braid weaving, on braid weave rug frame. 

Using the A. B. C. loom. 1. Bag. 2. Doll’s small rug. 
3. Doll’s large rug. 4. Raffia woven rugs, or matting. 
5. Doll’s raffia carriage cushions, pattern borders. 


Fourth year. Net weaving, using coarse stiffened canvas 
and heavy wool yarns,—a simple overcasting vertical stitch. 
1. Knitting bag. 2. Bureau covers. 3. Pillow covers. 
4. Covers for chair cushions. 


Wonder Loom. 

1. Shopping bag. 2. Table runners. 3. Sofa pillow 
covers. 

These little looms are full of possibilities. Many useful and 
attractive articles can be made that interest the children very 
much. The “‘ Wonder Loom ” weaves fabrics twelve inches wide. 
All articles can be made in stripes or checks or pretty figure 
designs. 

When the pupils of the Lower School are promoted to the 
Upper School, they are ready to do work on the larger looms that 
the other pupils use. “‘ The Structo Art Craft Table Loom ” 
has four harnesses that are operated by hand levers and will 
weave fabrics twenty inches wide. It can be used with heavy 
warp for bath mats, or with fine cotton suitable for making all 
kinds of fancy bags, table runners, and bureau covers. Our 
large “ Baker Loom” weaves cloth a yard wide. It has four 
harnesses, which are operated by foot levers. The warp beam 
is wound with fine Egyptian cotton. We do the shuttle work on 
this loom. It gives the pupil a correct idea of a loom and its 
possibilities, teaches them how cloth is made, and gives them 
the opportunity to work out original ideas in colors and designs. 
The results of the shuttle work are materials for draperies of all 
kinds; fabrics suitable for sash curtains, table runners, table 
spreads, or any fancy bags that happen to be the fashion. 

Weaving offers great opportunities for our pupils, and we 
see the development of the work at the “ Massachusetts Division 


for the Blind.” 
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Beginning Lessons at the Lower School in Wood Sloyd 


1. Button mold top. Tools used: sloyd bench, sloyd knife, 
reed cutters, wooden mallet, ruler. i 

2. Spool top. Tools: knife, mitre box, saw, back saw, file 
or sand paper, mallet, hammer, ruler, awl. 

3. Spool top, no. 2. Tools: same as in lesson 2. 

4. Top; made of whittled pieces and dowel made by driving 
a squared strip of wood through a die. Tools: tri-square, bit 
brace 14 inch diameter bit, metal die, ruler, awl, back saw, mitre 
box, mallet. 7 


5. Winding block; for spinning top made in previous lesson. 


Tools: bit stock, 34, inch bit, 5% inch bit, 8 inch bit; ruler, awl 
back TNE mitre box. 


Second year wood work. Doll House Furniture. 
1. Dining room table; 14, inch stock. Tools: Compass, 
cross cut saw, sloyd knife, marking gage, ruler, awl, tri-square, 
mitre box. | 
2. Chair, curved back 14, inch stock; white wood. Pools: 
ruler, awl, mitre box, cross-cut saw, tri-square, back saw, 
marking gage, compass, sloyd knife. 


3. Buffet. Material and tools, the same as in lesson 2. 


Other Articles 

1. Plant stand. Tools: ruler, awl, mitre box, mitre saw, 
bit stock, % inch bit, hammer, nail board, tri-square. 

In each of these lessons a new tool is usually presented. 
There are many other models. 

2. Cutting board. 

3. Game board. 


4. Coat and hat rack. Tools: bench, bench pegs, jack 
plane, tri-square, steel square, ruler, left and right hand vises, 
awl, cross cut saw, rip saw, die hammer. 


yy 





Caning 


All of our students spend some time in the caning depart- 
ment, usually two hours a week for two years, or until they can 
cane plain chairs by themselves. These classes keep in repair all 
the chairs of this kind in the four cottages of the girls’ depart- 
ment, which gives them practice in round, oval, and square seats. 
They also do some work in pith and in pressed seats. All of this 
requires thought and concentration and is excellent finger 
training. 

The teacher requires her pupils to take notes in braille for 
each lesson. In this way they are able at the end of two years 
to do the work independently. Many of our students during the 
summer cane chairs at home for their neighbors and friends, and 
thus make the work of mercantile value. 

We consider this course a very valuable part of the Manual 


Training Department. 
FRANCES M. LANGWORTHY, 


Perkins Institution, 
Watertown, Mass. 
June, 1927. 
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